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Memorabilia. 
THE sixth number of Anglica, an Italian 

monthly review of English studies, 
directed by N. Orsini of the University of 
Florence, appeared in December 1946. Its 
main object would seem to be the provision 
of a medium by which those Italians who 
are actively engaged in the teaching of 
English language and literature can present 
their occasional papers to a wider public 
than is offered by their students. The essays 
published, without being technical in the 
sense that such a journal as Romania is 
technical, have without exception an aca- 
demic flavour and are replete with foot- 
notes, English quotations and bibliographies: 
while seven of the forty-five pages, com- 
prising an article on Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen ’ by 
Dr. F. T. Woop of Sheffield, are themselves 
printed in English. It is a healthy sign that 
such a review finds a public in contemporary 
Italy. It cannot be that the 8th Army in its 
passage, or indeed the American Sth Army, 
has left this pleasing legacy of literary in- 
terest. It is rather, let us hope, that Anglica, 
like its counterpart in this country, the 
quarterly review Italian Studies, symbolises 
the re-establishment of cultural relations 
between our peoples after the comparatively 
barren period linking the two wars. 

The main article in this number, a series 
of notes by N. Orsini himself on “ La lingua 
poetica inglese,” covers in ten pages the 
three hundred years which divide Shakes- 


peare from T. S. Eliot, finding a brief word | 





in passing for Milton, Pope, Johnson, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Browning, etc., and comes to a series of 
conclusions with which it is hard to find ex- 
ception, in essence that England has a poetic 
diction, in which Anglo-Saxon and classical 
elements are nicely blended. The essay by 
Dr. F. T. Woop mentioned above reviews 
in gentle straightforward language King- 
lake’s Eastern travel-book; while, in “ Riflessi 
francesi di De Quincey,” Francesca Neroli 
devotes ten pages to the influence of the 
“Confessions” upon Musset, Balzac and 
Baudelaire. Finally, in an excellent note 
entitled ‘“O’Neill sulla scena_ italiana,” 
Emilio Barbetti lists and appreciates pre-war 
and post-war stagings in Italy of the Ameri- 
can’s better-known plays. 

The journal concludes with book-reviews, 
a digest of the 1943 issues of Modern 
Language Notes and a list of fifty-five books 
received. This last is far from devoid of 
interest, including as it does, among many 
English and American publications, Italian 
editions of the original text of ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner, of Hawthorne’s ‘ The Snow Image 
and other Twice-told Tales,’ and of ‘The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol’; together with new 
Italian translations of ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘Julius Caesar,” * Macbeth, ‘ Lear,’ ‘ The 
Apologie for Poetrie, ‘The Wind in the 
Willows ’,— and Damon Runyan! 

For a foreign review containing so many 
English references and quotations and even 
an entire article in English, Anglica is rela- 
tively free of misprints. It is perhaps mere 
excess of zeal which inspired the printer to 
lengthen Pope’s well-known line by a 
thirteenth syllable: 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song 

that like a wounded snake drags its slow its 

length along. 
As N. Orsini says, “ questa arguta satira si 
compiace di imitare i diffeti che vuole 
colpire.” 


‘THE Furnished Houses (Rent Control) 
Act,’ 1946: A Six Months’ Retrospect 
by L. G. H. Horton-Smitu, is, of course, 
quite out of the scope of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ but readers of our esteemed con- 
tributor will be interested to hear of him in 
this quite other aspect. The booklet is pub- 
lished by The Justice of the Peace, Little 
London, Chichester, Sussex, price 4s. 6d. 
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THOMAS FULLER ON JOHN 
SPENCER, 1658. 


AN address “ To the Reader” by Thomas 

Fuller, which as far as I know has not 
been reprinted, occurs in the following 
seventeenth century folio: 


KAINA KAIPALAIA | Things New and Old. 
or, | A Store-house of Similies, Sen- | 
tences, Allegories, Apophthegms, Adagies, 
| Apologues, Divine, Morall, Politicall, &c. 

With their severall Applications. | Col- 
lected and observed from the Writings and 
Sayings | of the Learned in all Ages to this 
present.| By | John Spencer, a lover of 
Learning | and Learned Men. | —Deus 
nobis haec otia fecit. Virgil. Eclog. 1. 
| (decoration) | London, | Printed by W. 
Wilson and J. Streater, for John Spencer | 
at Sion Colledge. mMpcLvit. 


The address, printed within rules, with a 
decorative headpiece, is a characteristic bit 
of seventeenth-century prose. It reads: 


TO THE 
READER 

Exceptions are easier prevented, than 
removed; a dim eye may fore-see such as 
this Book must encounter, reducible to 
two heads, as made either against the 
Author, or Matter thereof. Against the 
Author, as if it were presumption in him, 
no Scholar by profession, to adventure on 
such a design; It is answered; First, I 
know no such Monopoly, for Scholars to 
engrose Book-making .to themselves: 
Secondly, He hath from his Child-hood 
conversed with Books and Book-men; and, 
alwaies being where the Frankincense of 
the Temple was offered, there must be 
some perfume remaining about him. 
Lastly, What he lacks in Learning, he hath 
supplyed in industry; Indeed, filling stones, 
which require more pains for portage, 
then art for polishing, are in their kind 
(though not so gracefull) as useful as 
squared stones, and as much benefit may 
redound from the reading of this Book, 
as from those of more elaborate com- 
posure. 
Against the matter of the Book it may 





be objected; That it is taken out of other 
Mens Books, and Sermons; But was it not, 
I pray, true of the Ax, of the Sons of the 
Prophet, 2 Kings 6.5. Alas, it was bor. 
rowed? Is the Spiders poyson the better 
for being suckt out of her self, or Bees 
hony the worse, for being extracted from 
flowers? Some Mens Books are indeed 
meer Kites-nests, a collection of stoln 
things, such are pure Plagiares, without 
any grateful acknowledgement; but herein 
the Ingenuity of our Author is commena- 
able, that on the Margin he hath entred 
the names of such, at whose Torch he hath 
lighted his Taper; and I am confident, that 
by such quotations, he hath revived the 
memories of many Worthies, and of their 
speeches, which otherwise had utterly been 
lost. 

The Title acquaints us with the nature 
of the Book, Things New and Old. Onely 
to propound things New and New, doth 
please rather then profit, and more tickle 
the itch of the ears, then satisfie the appe- 
tite of the Soul: On the other side, to 
present us with things Old and Old, doth 
shew a lazy Writer, and will make a weary 
Reader; such Books are like an imperfect 
Map of the World, wherein all America 
is wanting. This Author hath endeav- 
oured to compound both together, and | 
hope with good success; And like as 
changeable Taffata, having the woof, and 
the warp of different colour, seemeth 
sundrystuffes to severall standers by; so 
will this Book appear, with wrinckles and 
gray-headed to the lovers of Antiquity, 
smooth and with doun to such, to whom 
Novelty is most delightfull; He doth 
desire and hope, that his Book shall find 
that candor of course, and courtesie 
generall (which Custome hath almost made 
a due) to forgive all venial (though false 
Divinity, true Morality) mistakes. But 
the Reader will catch cold, by keeping 
him too long in the porch of this Preface, 
who now (the door being opened) may 
enter into the House it selfe, with the best 
wishes of 

Thy servant in Christ Jesus, 
Tho. Fuller. 
From my Chamber in 
Sion Coll. London, 
Jan. 10th. 1657. 


WALTER LEUBA. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
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WILLIAM, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, | harnessing of an extra horse to draw the 


AND CAMPDEN HOUSE, 
KENSINGTON. 


(See ante p. 244.) 


(CAMPDEN House was built about 1612 
by Baptist Hicks, first Viscount Camp- 
den (1551-1629). On his death it passed to 
the Noel family in the person of his son-in- 
law Edward Noel, second Viscount 
Campden (1582-1643). The property was 
settled as part of her jointure upon his 
fourth wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Mon- 
tague Bertie, second Earl of Lindsey, by 
Baptist Noel, third Viscount Campden (161 1- 
1682). Lady Campden died in 1683, when 
the house went to her eldest surviving 
son, Baptist Noel, M.P., of North 
Luflenham, Rutland, who died in July 
1690.27 When the latter’s half-nephew, 
Wriothesley Baptist Noel, fifth Viscount 
Campden and second Earl of Gainsborough, 
died on 21 Sept. 1690, he was succeeded in 
his titles by Baptist Noel’s young son 
and namesake, a child of five or six 
years old. The fact that Lewis refers 
to the boy as “ Mr. Nowell” shows that 
Princess Anne’s arrangement to rent Camp- 
den House was made with the grasping Mr. 
Bertie before that date. It would seem still 
to have been rented by the Denmarks in 
1700,2 although from 1697 onwards Wil- 
liam lived chiefly at St. James’s Palace and 
Windsor Castle, 
The house stood high, on the slope of the 
steep hill to which it has given its name, west 
of Church Street (then Church Lane): the 


% Information supplied from the registers of 
Exton church, Rutlandshire, where he was 
buried on 28 July. In view of the con- 
temporary statements of Lewis and of Bow- 
rack (derived from the Rev. Cahrles Seward) to 
the effect that the younger branch of the Noels 
inherited Campden House, it is difficult to accept 
the assertion of Loftie, in his ‘Kensington Pic- 
turesque and Historical,’ p. 92 (1888), that it was 
entailed by the third viscount upon Henry Noel, 
his second son by his third wife, who died in 1677, 
and that Henry’s daughter Juliana (whom Loftie 
wrongly calls Jane), who married the second Earl 
of Burlington, became the owner of it on her step- 
grandmother’s death in 1683. The mistake may 
have originated from the fact that, as recorded by 
Bowrack, Juliana was living at Campden House in 
1705, as countess dowager, with her young son 
Richard Boyle, third Earl of Burlington. : 

% Servants at Campden House are named in the 
list of members of the household published in 
Angliae Notitia for that year. 








omnibus up Church Street gave a thrill to 
children less than fifty years ago. Bowrack 
says of Campden House: “The situation 
being upon a hill makes it extream Health- 
ful and Pleasant”; and Loftie remarks that 
the “view from it over the Thames and 
Surrey hills was even then something to 
admire, little as our ancestors cared for 
landscape.” The honse was completely 
gutted by fire in 1862; but we fortunately 
possess views of it executed at different dates 
and from various angles as well as a detailed 
description made by the historian of Ken- 
sington, Thomas Faulkner, in 1820.29 This 
“very noble Pile, furnish’d with all the Art 
the Architects of that time were masters off ” 
(Bowrack) was built of brick with stone 
quoins and bore a general resemblance to 
its more magnificent neighbour Holland 
House. The principal front, which faced 
south, consisted of an elaborate porch, 
above which was a large bay window, and 
two two-storeyed bays on each side with 
dormers above. An ornamental parapet ex- 
tended the whole length of the front. The 
house was flanked by two capped turrets 
which, together with two large stacks of 
chimneys, were carried up above the roof.30 
Turning to the interior, on the ground floor 
was a great dining-hall, noted for its stucco 
ceiling and tabernacle mantelpiece, where 
Charles II had supped with the third 
Viscount Campden in June 1660. On the 
first floor was a suite of three large rooms, 
the central one of which, with its bay win- 
dow once filled with painted glass, was of 
noble proportions. There can be little doubt 





29 * The History and Antiquities of Kensington,’ 
pp. 412-31. 

30 An excellent idea of how the south front of 
the house must have looked when it was occupied 
by William, Duke of Gloucester may be obtained 
from the engraving in Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ III 
(opposite p. 178). A coloured drawing (9 2/5 x 
7 3/10 inches), of about the same date but taken 
from a slightly different angle, is contained in the 
Sutherland Collection in the Bodleian Library 
(C. II, 503): it is mistakenly said to represent 
Campden House in Gloucestershire. Another 
coloured drawing, purporting to be dated 1647 and 
ascribed to Hollar, belongs to the Kensington Cen- 
tral Public Library, but unfortunately it is not at 
present available for inspection. Neither the 
authorities at the Print Room of the British 
Museum nor at the London Museum can give me 
any information about this drawing, which is not 
mentioned in any of the sources of Hollar’s work 
which I have consulted. 
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that it was these rooms, with their southern 
aspect, known in Faulkner’s day as the 
state apartments, which were occupied by 
William, Duke of Gloucester and his 
parents until the latter were established at 
Berkeley House, Piccadilly, in 1692. Indeed 
in 1820 the first room on the east, which had 
a fine stucco ceiling, was still called Queen 
Anne’s bedroom. Further, a tradition then 
current asserted that a flight of stone steps 
with which an apartment in the east wing 
called the globe room (possibly a chapel 
originally) communicated with an elevated 
terrace in the garden, had been built for the 
convenience of Anne during her residence 
at Campden House.*! 

The grounds were extensive and included 
a small park on the slope of the hill and 
ornamental gardens north and south of the 
house: the Prince and Princess of Denmark 
employed a special gardener to superintend 
the kitchen garden. In 1724 Philip Miller 
noted that the sheltered gardens “ produced 
perfect Fruit of the Olive-Tree.”*2 He fur- 
ther speaks of a remarkable caper-tree 
which, when Lysons was writing his 
‘Environs,’ “had endured the open air of 
this climate for the greater part of a century. 
Although not within reach of artificial heat, 
it produced fruit every year.” It survived 
until the winter of 1799.55 

Campden House was approached from the 
south by a long avenue of elms which ex- 
tended through the grounds to the present 
High Street. At the entrance to this avenue 
was a gateway, the piers of which were 
“surmounted by two dogs of exquisite 
workmanship,” the supporters of the Noel 
arms, which have “long been the admira- 
tion of every good judge of English 
sculpture ” (Faulkner). In the eastern wall 
of the grounds, facing Church Lane— 
described by Leigh Hunt in 1855 as a 
“massy old buttressed dead wall ”—was a 
side gateway with massive brick buttresses.*4 





31 In a drawing by Mary Banks, etched by 
Robert Banks (c. 1822), of the north front of —— 
den House this raised terrace appears to the left. 
Various details of the house, exterior and interior, 
were recorded in the nineteenth century. 

32 ‘The Gardeners and Florists Dictionary,’ II, 
on the authority of the contemporary botanist 
Richard Bradley. 

33 Faulkner, op. cit., p. 430. 

34 This built-up gateway could still be traced in 
1888, although much of the old woodwork had 
been removed in 1886 (Loftie, * Kensington Pic- 





| Through this gateway Loftie conjectures that 
the Duke of Gloucester would have passed 
on his way to visit his uncle and aunt at 
Kensington Palace: there was probably a 
bridle-road among the gravel pits which then 
existed there leading direct between the 
almshouses to the north and the old vicarage 
to the south to a gate in the garden wall of 
the Palace. 

Although, as has been stated, Campden 
House was not destroyed until 1862, con- 
siderable changes took place both in the 
appearance of the house itself and still more 
in its surroundings at the turn of the 
eighteenth century. In 1795 the owner of 
the property, Stephen Pitt, whose family had 
acquired it about 1734, was a minor, but 
some three years later, presumably after he 
had come of age, he began to “improve” 
his estate. He modernized and covered with 
stucco the fine south front, removed the 
parapet and old porch, and lopped off the 
caps of the turrets. The disastrous effect of 
these alterations can be seen in the engraving 
of the eastern side of the house published 
by Faulkner, who chose to illustrate this 
aspect because it exhibited more of the 
original design.5 Not content with such 
vandalism, Stephen Pitt took away the 
avenue from the south front: he also con- 
verted the land before the house to his own 
use and planted it with trees which nearly 
cut off the view from the town; while a road 
was run through on the east to join Church 
Lane and planted with a thick shrubbery. 
In 1847 the old gateway was demolished.” 





turesque and Historical,’ p. 110). It finally dis- 
appeared in 1897 (Loftie, ‘Kensington Palace,’ 
p. 17 (1898). The wall faced Sheffield Gardens, the 
name by which the part of Church Street be- 
tween Vicarage Gardens and Berkeley Gardens was 
known until 1907. 

35 Opposite p. 416. 

36 Lloyd Sanders, in ‘Old Kew, Chiswick, and 
Kensington,’ pp. 211-12 (1910) says that the “lower 
part of the avenue was sold to the parish as a 
burial ground in 1814”: the graveyard of St. Mary 
Abbots cuts right across the line where the avenue 
would have been. 

37 Strickland, op. cit., XI, p. 130. It is not easy 
to determine the exact course of the fate of the 
gate and the dogs after Pitt’s “ improvements.” 
Faulkner says: “* The piers of the ancient gateway 
to this mansion are still standing, adjoining the 
high road, surmounted by two dogs... . which 
were removed to their present situation when the 
southern avenue was taken away in the year 1798” 
(p. 430). If by the “ high road” we are to under- 
stand Kensington High Street, it is difficult to 
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When a new Campden House was erected 
on the site of the original one about 1870, 
the Noel pointers, which had happily been 
preserved, were retained on pillars built into 
the south garden wall abutting on Gloucester 
Walk, and views of these are given by 
Loftie°8 But even the hounds were swept 
away when the second Campden House was 
pulled down in 1900. A block of flats, 
Campden House Court, and the adjoining 
Campden House Terrace now occupy part 
of the site, and to-day all that remains 
directly to remind us of the old Noel man- 
sion and the little Duke’s residence there is 
these names and that of Gloucester Walk, 
together with the mutilated right-hand Noel 
dog, which has found an appropriate home 
in the Kensington Central Public Library. 
Until three years ago this was not so. 
Adjoining Campden House on the west was 
a smaller house, at one time known as The 
Elms, but latterly as Little Campden House. 
According to a tradition current in Lysons’s 
day it was built for the reception of the 
suite of the Princess Anne, and is stated by 
some writers to have formed one house with 
the original Campden House. Certainly in 
the survey of Kensington made by Joshua 
Rhodes in 1762 and published in 1764 (re- 
issued 1766) no gap between the two build- 
ings is shown. Soon after the acquisition of 
the estate by the Pitts, the family seems to 





make sense of this passage. Rather Faulkner must 
mean either Church Lane or the new road cut 
across the estate (probably the former) and that 
piers and dogs, as one would expect, were moved 
nearer to the house after the destruction of the 
avenue. Or were only the dogs removed? A 
caption below an etching of the dogs by Robert 
Banks, executed c. 1822, states: “‘ The piers of the 
ancient gateway of Campden House were lately 
[my italics] surmounted by these justly admired 
specimens of English sculpture.’ An inscription 
below the surviving dog in Kensington Central 
Public Library states: “‘ This is one of the carved 
stone dogs (pointers) which stood on the piers of 
the gateway leading to old Campden House, 
removed prior to the demolition of the gates.” A 
Manuscript note on p. 315 of a copy (36,556) of 
Faulkner's ‘ History’ belonging to the Kensington 
Public Library records: ‘‘ Dogs now on the South 
again 1866.” Yet Agnes Strickland (perhaps 
erroneously) speaks of the gateway as still being 
surmounted by the Noel supporters in 1847 and 
implies (certainly erroneously) that they too 
perished in that year. Demolition of the gateway 
in 1847 suggests that it was still in its original posi- 
tion on the High Street. It is all very puzzling. 

3% ‘Kensington Picturesque and Historical,’ pp. 
88 and 96 


have moved into the smaller house, and in 
1795 it was inhabited by Mrs. Pitt, pre- 
sumably the mother of the young owner. 
Campden House itself had been a girls’ 
school since about 1760, and so remained 
until 1847. Loftie, who ascribes Little 
Campden House to Wren, speaks of it as 
well proportioned; and the fine cornice and 
brackets give it, with its pediment, a dignity rather 
out of place in the subordinate situation it occu- 
pies.59 
Lloyd Sanders, writing in 1910, says of 
this 

“ Wren-like ” addition that it has been more 
fortunate than its larger neighbour, and a peep 
through the gate in Gloucester Walk discloses its 
high-pitched tile roof and the garden plot in 
front.40 
These words “more fortunate” have 
acquired a peculiar irony since the destruc- 
tion of the beautiful little house by a flying 
bomb on 2 July 1944. The blasted gate- 
posts, with the name still to be read upon 
them, yet stand amidst a scene of desolation, 
the latest gift of modern “ civilisation ” to 
this once peaceful and historic spot. 

Campden House in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century had few other near 
neighbours. In contrast to the stately Hol- 
land House to the west, to the south-east was 
the Jacobean vicarage, of a “ very humble 
character with lattice windows.’4! Unfor- 
tunately there is no contemporary survey of 
Kensington. The earliest in existence is the 
plan (dated 1754 on some issues) of the 
Palace gardens and town made by John 
Rocque, who was at work between 1734 and 
1761 and who had produced an elaborate 
plan of the gardens, dedicated to Queen 
Caroline, in 1736. Campden House just 
comes into this, but is incorrectly placed, 
south of the turn in Church Lane. Much the 
best early record is the invaluable survey of 
Rhodes, already mentioned, which enables 
mid-eighteenth-century Kensington, includ- 
ing the whole lay-out of Campden House, 
its avenue, and its grounds, to be recon- 
structed in minute detail. But already more 
houses had grown up. For three-quarters 
of a century after Rhodes’s time, except for 








39 Op. cit., p. 96. Views of it appear on pp. 98 
and 100. 

40 Op. cit., p. 212. 

41 It stood at the turn of Church Lane, fronting 
towards the church, and was the manorial court 
for centuries. It was largely rebuilt in 1774 and 
pulled down in 1877. 
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the changes in the Campden House estate 
itself, the part of Kensington north of the 
High Street can have altered little;*2 while 
in Lady Ritchie’s youth, a few years later, 
the whole suburb retained much of its 
eighteenth-century flavour. Only a quarter 
of a century ago, and to-day under the 
shadow of the Palace itself, “the sense that 
Kensington has an individual atmosphere of 
its own dividing it . . . from all other parts 
of London,” was overmastering. Even now, 
in spite of the vandalism which has ruined 
Kensington and obliterated its old land- 
marks, it is still possible for the discerning, 
with the aid of Rhodes, to re-create the past. 
The square enclosed by Sheffield Terrace, 
Hornton Street (formerly Campden House 
Road), Gloucester Walk, and Church Street 
gives us the site of Campden House and its 
immediate grounds. The line of the avenue 
is approximately marked by the stretches of 
Gordon Place, and one can guess where it 
would have crossed the present Holland 
Street, then consisting of a short row of 
houses known as Parson’s Yard. Campden 


Grove tells its own story to the initiated, | 


while it does not need any great flight of 
fancy to conjure up the entrance gateway 
on the site of the Public Library. Present- 
day enormities can be momentarily obliter- 
ated, and, seeing with the eyes of the mind 
though not of the flesh, we may say with 
conviction that here indeed was once to be 
found rus in urbe at its most perfect. 

For while enjoying all the advantages of 
country peace and country air, Kensington 
in the reign of William and Mary was 
already acquiring the amenities of a town. 
Bowrack speaks of “abundance of Shop- 
keepers, and all sorts of Artificers in it, 
which makes it appear rather like part of 
London than a Country Village.’ The 
buildings were 
chiefly of Brick, regular and Built into Streets... . 
From the Church runs a Row of Buildings toward 
the North called Church-lane, but the most beauti- 
ful part of it is the Square, South of the Road, 
which for Beauty of Buildings and Worthy Inhabi- 
tants exceeds several noted Squares in London. 

When the Duke of Gloucester was estab- 
lished at Campden House, Wren’s Palace 


42 An easily accessible plan of it as it must have | 
appesred in 1833 is printed at the end of R. B. | 


Gotch’s ‘ Mendelssohn and his Friends in Kensing- 
ton’ (1934), where a delightful description of 
Church Lane in those days will be found. 


was going up. In 1696 the new church, to 
the expense of which his mother and Lord 
| Craven, as good Kensingtonians, both con- 
. tributed, was begun. In 1698 the Square is 
said to have been finished. All this activity 
must have been fascinating to a child who 
“when first he began to walk about and 
speak plain” “fancied he must be of all 
trades; one day a carpenter, another day a 
smith,” and whose tastes were catered for 
by the present of a set of ivory tools from 
his aunt Queen Mary. 

So far as it goes, the attractive short 
character of William, Duke of Gloucester 
published in the issue of Angliae Notitia for 
1694 might have been supplied by Lewis 
himself. 

His Highness is a Child of fine Shape and pleas- 
ing Features; is very inquisitive and apprehensive; 
hath an apt Memory, a quick Invention, a wonder- 
ful plenty of words, a becoming briskness, a 
gracious inclination to good things.43 
Yet this official portrait omits several 
points stressed in the fuller and more in- 
timate picture. From the time when he was 
two years old and liked to see the sentinels, 
saying “ Dub-a-dub,” William loved sol- 
diers: at four he was calling himself one. 
Despite his fragile health (passed over in 
silence by Angliae Notitia) this plucky, 
generous, and sensitive little boy, brimming 
over with high spirits, fun, and intelligence, 
every inch a Stuart in spite of his un- 
promising parentage, resisted all his women’s 
efforts at coddling him and proudly pro- 
nounced himself a “ chick of the game.” 

The establishment at Campden House—“a 
soldier’s house,” as William called it—was 
presided over by his governess, Barbara 
Berkeley, Viscountess FitzHardinge, eldest 
daughter of Sir Edward Villiers, Knight 
Marshal. Her mother, Frances Villiers, had 
been governess to the York princesses, Mary 
and Anne. Lady FitzHardinge is depicted 
playing cards with Sarah, Countess (later 
Duchess) of Marlborough by Kneller in a 
charming painting, dated 1691, at Blenheim. 
Other members of the “ family” not pre- 
viously mentioned, who figure in Lewis’s 
narrative and whose names can be checked 
from Angliae Notitia and other sources,, 
are Dorothy Wanley, Anne Lewin, and 
Katharine Duraine, William’s rockers; 
Mary Hutchenson, his “ necessary woman”; 
| Elizabeth Jones, his laundress and semp- 








i 43 P. 116. 
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stress; Henry Walter, or Walters, his page 
of the back stairs; and Robin Church, a ser- 
vant of unspecified duties. Of the first of 
these, Dorothy Wanley, “a jocular, agree- 
able woman,” who had been Anne’s wet- 
nurse,“4 we get a very pleasant impression. 
It was with her, his eyes sparkling with joy, 
that William engaged in the spirited contest 
as to the relative merits of the “ He’s and 
She’s ” recorded with animation by Lewis.‘ 

Life under Lady FitzHardinge’s régime at 
Campden House was. wholesome and 
humane. We have travelled a long way 
from the coarseness and frequent whippings 
recorded in Jean Héroard’s ‘ Journal of the 
Sayings and Doings of Louis XIII as 
Dauphin.”“6 In fact, the generation brought 
up on ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’ would 
have found itself completely at home in that 
“bright fireside, nursery clime.” An hour’s 
study with Mr. Prat from 12 to 1, with 
Catechism and Scripture lessons on Sundays 
and dancing lessons on Mondays, was all 
that seems to have been required by way of 
instruction. For amusement there were 
plenty of toys (supplied by a shop in Cannon 
Street), puppet shows for special entertain- 
ment, and occasional outings, besides the 
daily airing. Of the outings, visits to his 
parents at Berkeley House*’ along a country 
road capable of producing adventure as late 
as the eighteen-thirties, must have been a 
major “excitement for William. The toys, 
generally bought for him by Mrs. Bust, 
were, as one would expect, mostly of a war- 
like character: a pasteboard fortification, 
several brass cannon, drums, wooden horses, 
and even a ship big enough for a boy to 
climb the masts. Such treasures were these 





44 Study of the personnel of William’s house- 
hold, from his governess downwards, shows that, 
in spite of the charge of ingratitude so recklessly 
brought against the Stuarts, they must have been 
good masters and mistresses. Not only did their 
servants stay with them from generation to genera- 
tion, but they liked to employ members of the 
same family whenever possible. For other in- 
stances of this see ‘‘ An Early Correspondence of 
Mary of Modena ” by the present writer (‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ 10 and 24 March, 7 April 1945). 

45 Pp. 54-57. 

46 See Lucy Crump, ‘ Nursery Life Three Hun- 
dred Years Ago’ (1929). ‘ 

47 It was burned down in 1733 and Devonshire 
House was erected on its site. There is a drawing 
of it in the Crace Collection in the British Museum, 
made c. 1730. The high brick wall which shut off 
the house from Piccadilly was a survival from the 
seventeenth century and remained until 1923. 








that, like the hero of Stevenson’s ‘ Land of 
Counterpane, when, as not infrequently 
happened, William was “ sick and lay abed ” 
“all his toys beside him lay.” Best of all 
for an only child was the companionship 
afforded by the Duke’s troop of Kensington 
urchins, who came front the “town” to 
Campden House, accoutred with paper caps 
and wooden swords, and were drilled by 
William on Saturday afternoons and on 
holidays. 

Besides the word-portraits of William, 
Duke of Gloucester, we have several painted 
representaticns of him during the period 
covered by Lewis’s narrative. The earliest 
of them is that by Kneller which shows him 
as a child sitting at full length, wearing a 
very tenuous garment and a plume of 
feathers on his head: a white shock-dog 
looks up adoringly at him. This painting 
was at Kensington Palace in 1820 when 
Faulkner printed his list of the pictures 
there.48 It was subsequently removed to 
Hampton Court, from which Loftie, writing 
in 1898, stated that it had then been with- 
drawn and was “probably at Windsor,” 
where it may still be stored. Fortunately it 
was engraved by Smith, and the fact that the 
inscription reads: “G. Kneller ad vivum 
pinxit”” shows that it was executed before 
3 March 1691/2, when Kneller was knighted. 
A painting of ‘ William, Duke of Gloucester 
and his Nurse’ was also at Kensington in 
1820:5° this, too, seems to have been lost 
sight of. Probably next in date comes the 
painting by Michael Dahl of the Princess 
Anne with the Duke at her left knee, of 
which the original is in Lord Spencer’s col- 
lection at Althorp and a copy in the 
National Portrait Gallery. In the Catalogue 
of the latter the year is given as c. 1695, but 
as William is wearing “coats” in this pic- 
ture and we know from Lewis that he was 
put into breeches on Easter Day 1694, it 
was clearly painted before that occasion. 
After this comes a group of full-length por- 
traits in semi-classical costume. Perhaps the 
first of these is that by Kneller, now known 
only through Smith’s mezzotint. Of another, 





48 ‘History and Antiquities of Kensington,’ 
p. 505. It was No. 65 and hung in the Privy 
Chamber. 

49 It is to be hoped that its whereabouts may 
now be traced. 

50 P. 546. It was No. 492 and hung in Queen 
Caroline’s Drawing Room. 
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by an unknown artist, there are versions at 
Blenheim and in the Museum of National 
History at Frederiksborg Castle, Denmark: 
the latter must have been a present to Wil- 
liam’s uncle, King Christian V. Lastly, 
William, who was created K.G. in January 
1695/6, was painted by Murray in his robes, 
with a four-year-old companion, Benjamin 
Bathurst, holding his plumed hat, and St. 
George’s Chapel in the distance, probably in 
commemoration of the Duke’s installation 
at Windsor on his birthday, the following 
24 July. Unfortunately the original of this 
picture has also disappeared, and is only 
preserved in a mezzotint by Smith dated 
1697. 

So far as I am aware, very few personal 
relics of the Duke of Gloucester have sur- 
vived. Mrs. R. W. M. Lang lent to the 
Marlborough and Reign of Queen Anne 
Exhibition in 1934 a knife, fork, and spoon 
in a shagreen case described in the Catalogue 
as “traditionally the property of William, 
Duke of Gloucester.”5! In 1937 Mrs. Lang 
lent these relics to the “ Royal Treasures ” 
Exhibition, in the Catalogue of which they 
are said to have “belonged to William, 
_ Duke of Gloucester” and to have been 
“given to the owner’s ancestress, Mrs. 
Margery Fielding (née Farthing), after his 
death, the Duke of Gloucester having stood 
as witness at the christening of one of Mrs. 
Fielding’s sons.”52 In 1939 the set was lent 
to the Exhibition of Royal and Historic 
Treasures and is stated in the Catalogue to 
have been given by Queen Anne to the son 
in question.5 It is not unreasonable to 
conclude that Mrs. Lang’s relics are the very 
ones mentioned by Lewis.54 On the occa- 
sion already noted when the Churchill 
children came to spend the day at Campden 
House, 

Lady Anne Churchill,55 who was as sweet a crea- 
ture as ever was seen, had a pretty case containing 


a knife, fork and spoon, which the Duke liked 
much and asked what such a one would cost? 





51 No. 482. 

52 No. 556. Margery Farthing appears in Ang- 
liae Notitia as laundress to the body to Princess 
Anne in 1679 and 1682 and as a dresser in 1692. In 
1694 (when she was also dresser) she had become 
Mrs. Margaret [sic] Fielding. Her mother, Mrs. 
Martha Farthing, was also in Anne’s service. 

53 No. 7, p. 73. 

54 Pp. 51-52. 

55 She was born in 1683. She and her elder 
sister Henrietta were painted in 1688 by Sir God- 
frey Kneller in a double portrait which belongs to 





She replied, with modesty, that she had won it 
at a lottery, but begged, if he liked it, that he 
would accept of it. He thanked her, and would 
with pleasure accept of it, if she would permit him 
to present her with something in return: which he 
afterwards remembered to do. 

The two other relics of William with 
which I am conversant are preserved at 
Oxford. The first is a very small pair of 
dark brown morocco leather boots, reaching 
nearly to the knees, with flat heels and wide, 
square toes, which was presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum by the Oxford 
antiquary Alderman William Fletcher (c, 
1738-1826) and is still on exhibition there. 
The second belongs to a time in William’s 
short life later than the Campden House 
period, when the shades of the prison-house 
had descended upon him, but I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning it. This is the oblong 
book bound in red leather with gold tooling 
and gilt edges, the property of Christ 
Church Library, which contains over thirty 
Latin exercises written by William be- 
tween 13 March 1699/1700 and 20 July 
1700, the last composed only ten days before 
he died. Each exercise is signed with a 
large “ William” and carefully dated, and 
is nearly always followed by a fair copy, 
while on the opposite (left-hand) page are 
the remarks, corrections, and minute gram- 
matical notes of the Duke’s sub-preceptor, 
Dr. Prat. Against one exercise in which 
William had perpetrated a “ howler,” occurs 
the comment: “ Deglubint Sir is as much as 
to say, I have nothing in my head but going 
to Windsor.”’5? In view of the untimely fate 
of the little pupil, it is impossible to handle 
this manuscript without a strong sense of its 
pathos, which is strikingly brought home by 
such a passage for translation as “ Death is 
to all alike as well to beggars as to Princes.” 
But, as Barrie would have appreciated, there 
is a fittingness in the fact that the first child 
to have played in Kensington Gardens was 
a boy who “ never grew up.” 


MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 





Lord Spencer. It is to be regretted that limitations 
of space prevented either this or the Dahl of Anne 
and William from being shown at the recent Exhi- 
bition of Pictures from the Althorp Collection held 
at Messrs. Agnew’s. 

56 No. 388. 1836 Catalogue, p. 141. 

57 MS. 166. It was given to Christ Church by 
Dr. Edward Smallwell, Bishop of Oxford (c. 1721- 
1799) in 1799. Its previous history is unknown: 
it is mot mentioned in Prat’s will I am 
greatly indebted to Mr. W. G. Hiscock for 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES AUSTEN 
SOME OTHERS. 


I, Mkrs. E. LeiGu. 


MORE than a dozen years ago there was 
found at Stoneleigh Abbey in Warwick- 
shire an old note-book, filled with the 
elegant sloping writing of the early nine- 
teenth century. Extracts from it were 
published in ‘Notes and Queries’ in 1934 
(clxvi, 388). It was a diary kept during the 
last few years of her life by Elizabeth Leigh, 
the sister of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, the 
owner of Stoneleigh. The brother and sister 
long lived there together, and when the old 
gentleman died, she continued to live in her 
old home, though it was occupied by the heir, 
their nephew Thomas Leigh, with his wife 
and family. E. Leigh, as she is always 
called, was not a gifted diarist. The interest 
of the old book lies in the fact that her first 
cousin, Cassandra Leigh, married the Rev. 
George Austen of Steventon. E. Leigh was 
the godmother of her cousin’s first daughter, 
who was christened Cassandra Elizabeth 
after her mother and godmother. The 
second daughter was Jane Austen the 
novelist. 

When any event occurred in the Austen 
family, a birth, a death or a marriage, Mrs. 
E. Leigh was always informed. ‘“ Mrs.” was 
a courtesy title, for E. Leigh never married. 
“T have written to Mrs. E. Leigh,” or “ No 
doubt you will inform your godmother,” are 
phrases that often occur in Jane Austen’s 
letters to her sister Cassandra, but E. Leigh’s 
diary contains no mention of these letters. 





Permission to examine it and to compare the hand- 
writing of the notes and corrections with that of 
letters of Prat and Bishop Burnet (who had been 
appointed William’s preceptor in 1698) in the 
Bodleian. As a result it has been possible to prove 
that the ascription of the notes to Burnet, given by 
G. W. Kitchin in his Catalogue of the Christ 
Church MSS., 1867, and hitherto accepted, is in- 
correct. Burnet records that he taught the Duke 
divinity, history, geography, and politics, but the 
minutiae of Latin grammar would naturally not have 
come within his province; whereas Prat (1659?- 
1723), who had previously been a schoolmaster, 
in 1722 produced a Latin grammar—Grammatica 
Latina in usum Principis Juventutis Britannicae— 
with elaborate notes. The exercises are the only 
extant examples of William’s writing of which I 
know. The conclusion of a letter from him to 
Burnet was published in Thane’s ‘ British Auto- 
graphy ’ (1793). The original belonged to Thane, 
but I am ignorant of its present whereabouts. 


AND | 








In it she occasionally expresses thankfulness 
for the kindness and many virtues of her 
nephew and his family. Jane Austen was of 
a different opinion. When she sent one of 
her brothers the news of old Mr. Leigh’s 
death in 1813 she wrote of him as: 

the respectable, worthy, clever, agreeable Mr. 
Thomas Leigh who has just closed a good life at 
the age of 79 and must have died the possessor 
of one of the finest Estates in England and of 
more worthless Nephews and Nieces than any other 
private Man in the United Kingdom! 

But she always wrote kindly of Mrs. E. 
Leigh, and in this letter she continues: 

We are very anxious to know .. . where his 
excellent sister will find a home for the remainder 
of her days. And yet she bears his Loss with 
fortitude, but she has always been so wrapt up in 
him, that I fear she must feel it very dreadfully 
when the fever of the Business is over. 

Only once in her diary did E. Leigh men- 
tion the Austens, and then it was to record, 
no doubt from a letter sent by Jane or Cas- 
sandra, the death of Mrs. Charles Austen, 
whose maiden name was Frances Palmer. 
Her husband, the youngest brother of Jane 
Austen, was captain on the Namur, the 
flag-ship of his cousin Admiral Williams, 
commander-in-chief at the Nore. In the 
patriarchal fashion of the time, Captain 
Austen had his wife and three young child- 
ren living on board with him. Another baby 
was expected, and Mrs. Austen intended to 
go ashore for the event, but she delayed too 
long; a storm sprang up, she could not leave 
the ship, and both she and the child died. 


II. CAPTAIN CHARLES AUSTEN. 


This sad story is not, as it happens, men- 
tioned anywhere else, though there is a great 
deal in Jane Austen’s letters about Charles 
Austen, “ our own particular little brother ” 
as she calls him. The Austens were not by 
any means a bad-tempered or quarrelsome 
family, but most of them had keen wits and 
strong wills, which made them value all the 
more the contrast of sweet-tempered, easy- 
going, generous Charles, who spent his first 
prize-money in buying for his sisters topaz 
crosses with gold chains—‘ We shall be un- 
bearably fine,” commented Jane, but need- 
less to say she was delighted. 

In Priestley’s ‘ Time and the Conways,’ the 
first act shows a group of lively, happy, 
young people. The second act is a flash- 
forward to twenty years later, when the same 
people appear, poor, sad, and disillusioned. 
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The last act returns to the original party, and 
now the audience can discover the mistakes 
they make and the flaws in their characters 
which are to bring about their later troubles, 
Reading old letters is a similar experience. 
We know what is going to happen, and we 
see it coming while the writers go on un- 
consciously, It seems a comic foible of the 
lovable Charles Austen that he was always 
late for everything: 

Charles is not come yet, but he must come this 
morning or he shall never know what I will do to 
him. The ball at Kempshott is this evening, and 
I have got him an invitation. 

—but the letter ends, “ Charles never came.” 

“‘ Charles had actually set out and got half 
the way—but turned back on discovering the 
distance to be considerably more than he 
had fancied * — “ Naughty Charles did not 
come on Tuesday; but good Charles came 
yesterday morning ...” Years later, when 
Charles and his family arrived on a visit: 
“We had given them up—they were late be- 
cause they did not set out earlier and did not 
allow time enough.” But we know that this 
is to end in his wife’s death. 


III. Muss IREMONGER. 


Miss Heber of Weston in Northampton- 
shire was some twenty years older than Jane 
Austen. The letters that her lady friends 
wrote to her have been published under the 
title of ‘Dear Miss Heber’ (edited by 
Francis Bamford, 1937), They were written 
from country houses in Kent, Hampshire 
and Sussex, and in the later years of the 
correspondence the same persons and events 
appear as those mentioned in Jane Austen’s 
letters. 

The most active and characterful of Miss 
Heber’s friends was Miss Iremonger of 
Wherwell Priory near Andover. According 
to her own account she enjoyed very bad 
health; her letters are full of her own and 
her friends’ symptoms, and she was tenderly 
reproachful because dear Miss Heber would 
not fuss enough over herself. Miss Ire- 
monger’s illneses were generally brought on 
by her almost incredible exertions for others. 
She had two friends in particular, Mrs. and 
Miss Shipley, whom she patronised very 
happily. 

Jane Austen knew Miss Iremonger slightly. 
In November 1800 she described a ball at 
Hurstbourne near Andover: “There were 


ae 





were not very handsome. Miss Iremonger 
did not look well ——” perhaps she was 
suffering from her well-known “ inflamma- 
tory spasm.” At the same time young 
Charles Austen, then a lieutenant, had a 
great friend called Shipley, who is mentioned 
in the same letter as the Hurstbourne ball, 
Sixteen years later, in the last few months 
of her life, Jane Austen began a novel that 
did not progress beyond a rough draft of the 
first few chapters. One of the characters is 
Miss Diana Parker, who enjoys very bad 
health, yet is ceaselessly exerting herself on 
behalf of her friends, who all, by her 
account, enjoy extremely bad health, She 
writes a letter to her brother, who has 
sprained his ankle, in which she says: 


__ We were all much grieved at your accident and 
if you had not described yourself as fallen into 
such very good hands, I should have been with 
you at all hazards the day after the receipt of your 
Letter, though it found me suffering under a more 
severe attack than usual of my old grievance, 
Spasmodic Bile and hardly able to crawl from my 
Bed to the Sofa. As for getting to Sanditon my- 
self, it is quite an Impossibility. I grieve to say 
that I dare not attempt it, but my feelings tell me 
too plainly that in my present state, the Sea air 
would probably be the death of me. And neither 
of my dear Companions will leave me, or I would 
promote their going down to you for a fortnight. 
But in truth I doubt whether Susan’s nerves would 
be equal to the effort. She has been suffering much 
from the Headache and Six Leaves a day for 10 
days together relieved her so little that we thought 
it right to change our measures—and being con- 
vinced on examination that much of the Evil lay in 
her Gum, I persuaded her to attack the disorder 
there. She has accordingly had 3 Teeth drawn, 
and is decidedly better, but her Nerves are a good 
deal reranged. She can only speak in a whisper— 
and fainted away twice this morning on poor 
Arthur’s trying to suppress a cough. He, I am 
happy to say is tolerably well—tho’ more languid 
than I like—and I fear for his Liver. 


This can scarcely be called an exaggera- 

tion when it is compared with one of Miss 
Iremonger’s own letters, for example: 
“I should not have thus long deferred to answer 
dear Miss Heber’s kind letter, if it had not found 
me in Town in a very uncomfortable state of 
health. I came up to Mrs. Shipley’s towards the 
end of October, not so much on account of my 
poor Friend Miss Shipley’s being unwell, tho’ she 
had lier annual severe illness, as on my own account 
to put myself under the direction of Dr. Fraser 
for a continuance of alarming, periodic head-aches, 
which did not yield to the treatment of the Coun- 
try practitioners, who evidently appeared at a loss 
both as to cause and effect. F 

Doct. Fraser soon discovered the Complaint to 
be inflammatory Spasm and in such a state of ful- 


° ’ ness were all my vessels that, for the first 6 weeks, 
very few Beauties and such as there were, ' 


he put me into an uninterrupted course of Epsom 
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salts and nitric; nor would this suffice. Bleedings 
were frequently necessary and indispensable. None 
of this Plan has weakened me, as you would 
naturally suppose it might; a plain proof that it 
was requisite. At ‘ength, however, | am become 
sufficiently reduced, and Dr. Fraser is enabled now 
to apply himself chiefly to the attendant irritability 
by giving me warmer, soothing medicines, such 
as Hemlock and assafetida, from which I at present 
receive the greatest benefit and am quite another 
creature. From living with a hard, wiry pulse of 
96, | am now restored to a soft pulse of 74. In- 
deed I should be quite comfortable and have every 
reason for thankfulness if it pleased God that my 
beloved friend, Miss Shipley, kept pace with me— 
but, alas! her complaint of long standing resists 
even Doct. Fraser’s skill and attention and she has 
not a day’s comfortable health, which is a sad 
source of anxiety to me.... 

And so it goes on. ;, 

Now it seems impossible to suppose that 
Jane Austen was consciously drawing Miss 
Iremonger’s character. She protested against 
the idea that she took her characters from 
life. Most novelists do so protest, even 
when they have no fear of libel actions, and 
I believe they are sincere. But on the other 
hand, authors do not keep a steam engine 
to do their writing for them, as Walter 
Bagehot remarked about Shakespeare. 
Imagination cannot work in vacancy, and 
they must be drawing on their own ex- 
perience all the time. So perhaps those 
lively youngsters Charles Austen and young 
Shipley may have told some stories about 
Miss Iremonger and her spasms — “| have 
experienced many a laugh at my love of 
medecine and at the quantity I took, but of 
this I was ever regardless,” she wrote in one 
of her letters. These stories sank into Jane 
Austen’s subconscious mind, and years 
afterwards Miss Diana Parker rose to the 
surface—a new creation, as her author be- 
lieved, and rightly believed, just as a pearl 
is a different thing from a bit of grit that 
produces it. But the novel was left un- 
finished, and Miss Iremonger missed a 
chance of literary immortality. 

M. H. D. 


(AN EARLY SHAKESPEARE ALLU- 

SION.— Evstathia, or the Constancie 
of Svsanna’ (Oxford, Barnes, 1599), of 
Which the copy in the Bodleian may be 
unique, contains what seems to be an un- 
noted contemporary allusion to Shakes- 
Peare. At least there is no record of it in 
the * Shakespeare Allusion Book ° (1932), nor 





elsewhere, so far as I can discover. 

The work is a long poem in rhyme royal 
by Robert Roche. In the course of a verse 
epistle to the reader (Sig. A3 verso), Roche 
candidly concedes that he will never soar to 
the heights reached by Shakespeare in his 
‘Rape of Lucrece,’ as well as by other 
poetic contemporaries. 

Expect not heere, th’ invention, or the vaine, 

Of Lucrece rape-write: or the curious scan, 

Of Phillis friend; or famous fairy-Swaine ; 

Or Delias prophet, or admired man— : 
My chicken fethered winges, no ympes enrich, 
Pens not full sum’d, mount not so high a pitch. 

Let Colin reare his flight to admiration, 

And traine his louely flocke, his pipe to follow. 

Let Damons reach, out-reach all imitation, 

And frame melodious hymnes, to please Apollo. 
The swaine that pend this pastorall for Pan; 
Thought once to end his worke, ere he began. 
Lodge, Spenser, and Daniel are easily 

recognizable in the other allusions. But who 

is Damon? 
WarREN B. AUSTIN. 

The College of the City of New York. 


LANGDALE'S DISTILLERY, HOL- 

BORN.—In Vol. clxvi. there are some 
interesting notes on the above at pp. 66, 155 
and 192. If the subject still has any interest 
it may be worth while to put in print the 
following extract from a letter (preserved at 
Hutton John, Cumberland) written on 9 
Aug. 1751 by Henry Witham, of Cliff in 
Yorkshire: 

_ My grandfather’s third Bror. Marmaduke mar- 
ried . . . first a Leybourne by whom he had John 
and Catharine, I believe both Dead. His second 
wife was Tancred by whom he left William and 
Grace, both near 50 and at Stockton; William by 
his wife Doro: Sturdy had issue Catharine a nun 
at Lisbon, Dorothy (who married Langdale a dis- 
tiller in Holborn and has one son Marmaduke not 
yet a year old), Ann above 20 and at Stockton, 
Marmaduke near 20 at Paris, William, I fancy 
about 15, at Douay and Margt. younger than him 
at Stockton... . 

All the above Catholicks. 


C. Roy HuUDLESTON. 


ADMIRAL SIR JAMES WISHART, KT. 
[c. 1659-1723).—The ‘D.N.B.’, follow- 
ing Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, states 
“(d. 1729).” Particulars of his parentage 
and family, apprenticeship to a Notary, 
membership of Parliament, date of death, 
age, place of burial, and wife’s name may 
now be recorded. 
He was born circa 1659, second son of the 
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Rev. William Wishart, Minister of Kinneil, 
Linlithgow (d. Feb. 1692), by Christian his 
wife, daughter of Richard Burne {“ G. E. C.” 
says Barnes], a magistrate of Linlithgow; 
and grandson of Alexander Wishart, “ of the 
Pitarrow family.” The Will (P.C.C. 1723 
Richmond, folio 134) of Sir James Wishart, 
of Little Chelsea, Middlesex, Knight, dated 
13 May 1723, with codicil dated 30th of 
same month, was proved 29 June 1723. In 
this, he directs that he be buried in the 
chancel of the church of Leatherhead in 
Surrey. ‘D.N.B.’ [J. K. Laughton] says that 
he died on his estate near Bedale in York- 
shire. He died 30 May 1723 (Musgrave, 
quoting three authorities). He was pre- 
sumably the James, son to Mr. William 
Wishart, minister of the gospel, who on 19 
Aug. 1674, was apprenticed to W. Living- 
ston, notary, of Edinburgh (Edinburgh 
Apprentices, Sco. Rec. Soc., Vol. 61), also 
“The Hon. James Wishart” who in 1713-14 
was one of the two Members of Parliament 
for Portsmouth. 

The parish register of Leatherhead has the 
entry: “ The Hon Sr James Wishart of the 
Parish of Chelsea in the County of Middle- 
sex was buried June 5th. 1723.” 

High on the north wall of the sanctuary is 
a monument of white marble, elaborately 
carved with various naval objects, a ship in 
full sail, etc., and his armorial bearings (Arg., 
three poles in point, gu. Crest: a demi-eagle, 
ppr.—Wishart of Pitarrow). A long Latin 
inscription gives his death as in 1723, aged 
64 


In his Will, the Admiral mentions his wife 
Cordelia, his brothers Sir George Wishart, 
deceased [Lieutenant-Colonel, Bart., of Clif- 
tonhall, Co. Edinburgh, d. c. 1718-22], and 
Mr. William Wishart [1660-1729, Rev. D.D., 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh], 
also other relatives. His widow died 24 Jan. 
1737, aged 65, She was not interred at 
Leatherhead. Her parentage and the date 
and place of marriage would be of interest, 
as would the location of the estate near 
Bedale. 

R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


" (CCATHOLICITY.”—The first example in 
the ‘O.E.D.’ of “ Catholicity”” in any 
sense is derived from Coleridge’s ‘Table 


Talk,’ 1830, but in Defoe’s Review: Advice | 


from the Scandalous Club, Saturday, 18 
March 1704, Defoe notes that the author of 


the Post-Man was charged with petty treason 
| against the English language for using the 
| phrase, “ Catholicity of the Duke of Savoy.” 
Unfortunately there is no copy of the Post. 
Man for 11 March, to which Defoe refers, 
available in Huntington Library for inspec. 


tion. 
G. D. 


SOME CONJECTURAL REMARKS ON 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS, — 
‘Caesar’s Revenge’ (Malone Society Re- 
prints), v. 2363. 
When Echelarian sounds then both gin meete. 
The incomprehensible “ Echalarian ” [ sur- 
mise to have originated out of the confusion 
of two words: each alarum. 


‘The Shakespeare Apocrypha’ (ed. Tucker 
Brooke). ‘Arden of Feversham,’ p. 19, 
Ill, 5, v. 91. 


This certaine good I lost for changing bad, 
And wrapt my credit in thy company. 


Query, wrackt. 


‘The Puritaine Widdow,’ p. 243, IV, 2, 

v. 113. 

Ile teare two or three rosaries in peices, and 
Straw the leaves about the Chamber. 

Malone alters “leaves” to “ pieces.” 
Query, beads. But have we not here an 
etymological metaphor: rosaries:  rose- 
leaves? 


‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ p. 254, Sc. II, v. 197. 


Hu, Has the dogg left me, then, 
After his tooth hath left me? 

For the second “ left’ Steevens conjec- 
tured “gored.” I propose “cleft,” cf. p. 
236, Sc. IV, v. 42: “ your sillabls have cleft 
me.” 


‘The Merry Devill of Edmonton,’ p. 266, 

Induction, v. 79. 

No time on earth like Phaetontique flames 
Can have perpetuall being. 

Hazlitt: Phaetonic. Nicholson: Phlege- 
tonic. I propose to read with Hazlitt: 
Phaetonic, but to change “No time” into 
“Nothing.” The author contrasts the 
changing elements in mundo sublunari with 
the quinta essentia of the sun. 
| ‘ Fair Em,’ p. 290, A, I, 4, v. 1. 
| Manuile. Ah, Em, the subject of my _ restlesse 
| thoughts, 

The Anuile 


| 
| doth be 
' Framing thy state to thy desert. 





whereupon my _ heart 
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To complete the “anvile-heart” meta- | than Virgil in his Georgicks? and to cure 


phor it is necessary to correct “be” to 
“beat.” Cf. Drayton, ‘Idea, XL: “My 
heart the Anvil where my thoughts do beat.” 


‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ p. 316, A, I, 4, 
v. 34. 
our richest balms 
Rather then niggard, waft: 
Query, waste. A similar contrast in 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets I, “ waste in niggard- 
ing.” 


John Lyly, ed. R. W. Bond. Vol. III, p. 130, 
¥. 21. 


Two books I have alwaies carried in my bosome, 
calling them the dagger and the sword. 

Bond annotates: “I cannot find that 
Motley reproduces the tale.” Explanation is 
to be found not in ‘Motley but in Suetonius 
C. Caligula c. 49: in secreti eius reperti sunt 
duo libelli diverso titulo, alteri gladius, alteri 
pugio index erat. 


Beaumont and _ Fletcher. (Variorum), 
I, ‘The Custom of the Country,’ p. 547, v. 
36. 

; This stranger, which 
Hippolyta so dotes on, was my prisoner 
When the last virgin I bestowed upon her 
Was my prize. 


Query, “ chast ” for “ last ”. 


Vol, II, ‘ Wit Without Money,’ p. 309, v. 
156. 
Ladies’ honours, 

Were ever in my thoughts unspotted crimes, 

Their good deeds holy temples, where the incense 

Burns not to common eyes. 

For “crimes ” Theobald reads “ ermines ” 
on ground of M. Thomas: ermine honesty. 
I conjecture “ Shrines ” to continue in image 
sequence (as Miss C, Spurgeon puts it): 
shrines—temples—incense. 

Vol. IV, ‘ Valentinian,’ p. 309, v. 12. 


Luc. And Caesar once elected, present foes, 
With distribution of all necessaries, 
Corn, wine and oil. 


Query, “ fees ” for “ foes”. 
J. KRZYZANOWSKI. 





A DRAMATIC ECHO OF AN OVER- | 
BURIAN CHARACTER.— For, what 


concerns Tillage, who better can deliver it * 


your Herds, his Bucolicks is a masterpiece.” 
(Beaumont and Fletcher: ‘The Elder 
Brother,’ I, ii; ed. Glover and Waller, Vol. 
ii, p. 8, ll. 15-18.) 

It is unlikely that Coleridge (‘ Coleridge’s 
Miscellaneous Criticism,’ ed. T. M. Raynor, 
p.73) has ever convinced anyone that in order 
to save the reputation of Fletcher (or it may 
be Massinger) as a scholar we ought to read: 
“in his Georgics, or to cure your herds; (his 
Bucolics are a masterpiece).”” But I do not 
know that it has ever been pointed out that 
the joke comes straight from the Overburian 
Character, A Meere Scholar—the very 
phrase and in the first scene of the play to 
describe Charles (ed. cit., p. 3, 1, 16)—where 
we find: “he gives directions for Husbandry 
from Virgils Georgicks: for Cattell, from his 
Bucolicks.” (ed. W. J. Taylor, p. 34). 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


A QUOTATION FROM GREENE IN 

DEKKER’S ‘SHOEMAKER’S HOLI- 
DAY.’—In Dekker’s *‘ Shoemaker’s Holiday ’ 
Simon Eyre has several catch-phrases, one 
of which is: “ Prince am I none, yet am I 
nobly born ” (III, i, 54). This reappears as 
“Prince am I none, yet am I princely born ” 
(III, iv, 183; III, v, 19; V, v, 18) and “ Prince 
am I none, yet bear a princely mind” (V, i, 
23). C. B. Wheeler, from whose edition I 
quote, suggests that the saying “ sounds like 
a quotation from a contemporary dramatist ” 
(‘ Six Elizabethan Plays,’ World’s Classics, p. 
29). It appears, in fact, to be Simon Eyre’s 
version of what Orlando says in Greene’s 
‘Orlando Furios6, I, i, 93: “I am no King, 
yet am I princely borne .. .” (‘ Plays and 
Poems of Robert Greene,’ ed. J. C. Collins, 
I, 226). 

A. D. 


FFLOWERS WITH RELIGIOUS NAMES. 

—As our wild flowers grow in country 
places, it is only natural that their old names 
would last on among simple country folk, 
being handed down from generation to 
generation. Let us take those relating to 
Our Blessed Lady. We have Our Lady’s 
Slipper (Cypripedium calceolus), Our Lady’s 
Mantle (Alchemilla vulgaris), Our Lady’s 
Fingers (Anthyllis vulneraria), Our Lady’s 
Smock (Cardamine pratensis), Our Lady’s 
Tresses (Spiranthes), Our Lady’s Bedstraw 
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(Galium verum), Our Lady’s Thistle (Car- 


duus Marianus), and Our Lady’s Seal, the 
black bryony (Tamus communis). 

To this list of flowers bearing Our Lady’s 
name may be added a few among those 
whose titles have come down to us from old 
Catholic days. There is the Passion-flower, 
the Marigold, St. John’s Wort, Sweet St. 
William, as it was called in the old herbals, 
but the saint has dropped out of the name 
now, and Canterbury Bells which are in 
flower about the beginning of July. The 
flowers were associated with the pilgrimages 
being made for the great feast of the Trans- 
lation of St. Thomas the martyred arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on 7 July, when the 
bells of the churches there were probably 
very much in evidence. 

We seem to have only one insect that bears 
a religious name, and this is the Ladybird. 
On the Continent its name is often closely 
linked with that of Our Blessed Lady. 


2.8. 


RUPERT BROOKE AT RUGBY.—Rupert 

Brooke took a high place in the school 
when he went to Rugby. He was the clever 
son of a clever mother and a clever father. 
His father, William Parker Brooke, took him 
into his own house School Field. The 
houses in those days were always known by 
the name of the housemaster, and it was 
pointed out by an unfriendly critic that the 
house was called “ Brookes ” but that the ini- 
tials also stood for “ Waste Paper Basket.” 
Within a fortnight of entering the school 
young Brooke broke down one of the tradi- 
tions of the house. The food provided was 
exceedingly generous although somewhat 
monotonous. On certain days of the week 
certain dishes always and_ invariably 
appeared. Stewed figs were known in the 
house as “ants’ eggs” or “horse- 
droppings,” and, by the custom of the house, 
were invariably refused by every boy or 
“man” as we—by unchanging tradition— 
called each other. When the stewed figs 
were served there was a remarkable hush, 
and, in dead silence, with the eyes of fifty 
“men” upon him, blushing to the roots of 
his hair, young Brooke ate his portion. 
On the corresponding day of the second week 
of term, amidst roars of laughter, every boy 
ate his portion of the despised figs. In my 
Stay at Rugby I do not remember any case 
of bullying, certainly not in Mr. Brooke’s 





house, and, on looking back, I have always 
put it down to this Shibboleth of telling ‘a 
boy that from the first day he entered Rugby 
he was a “man.” Boys may bully boys but 
“men” dont bully ‘“ men.” 


L. C. THompson, 


ScCoTTs JOURNAL (See cxcii. 241)~ 

Here are a few small points suggested by 
my reading of the latest text. The sources 
of the quotations Scott was always making 
might be given more frequently for a race of 
readers who know much less than their 
grandfathers. On pp. 4 and 5 the two Latin 
phrases, slightly misquoted, are from 
Horace’s ‘ Ars Poetica.’ On p. 43 the vola- 
tile talker, floored with “ bend leather,” was, 
according to Lockhart in the ‘ Life,’ ii, 362, 
Will Clerk. Non est tanti, “ it is not worth 
while,” Scott had used in rebuking “ those 
non est tanti gentlefolks” who sneered at 
the Coronation of George IV, Lockhart, v. 
90. On p. 80 Lucretius, i, 73, is quoted. 
On p. 125 “remaining satisfied with the 
article of my Knighthood” has hitherto 
escaped comment. Most baronets would 
not like to be ranked as Knights. The 
second quotation on p. 189 is from the 


‘Ancient Mariner’ and_ should read 
“painted” in the first line instead of 
“painting.” In his last days Scott found 


time to write out the story of II Bizarro, the 
wily and inexorable, and Tennyson versified 
it in his last volume as ‘The Bandit’s 
Death, heading it with a fine quatrain in 
praise of Sir Walter. Perhaps “ Cooper” 
for “Cowper ” is to be read in the mention of 
Galt’s ‘ Lawrie Todd ’ as the correction was 
made in the edition of 1890. But it is evi- 
dent enough to any reader who knows that 
Galt’s story is concerned with pioneering in 
America and that Scott met Fenimore 
Cooper in Paris. Some references to Shakes- 
peare are well worked out and perhaps it 
was not worth while to note that a familiar 
phrase from ‘Macbeth,’ p. 138, should 
begin, “ Come what come may.” va 


AIFS AND STRAYS.—The Bishop's 
Transcripts of Camerton, Cumberland, 
contain the following :— 

“1772. Jeremiah John Field a Boy aged 
14 from London drowned found on the Sea 
Shoar September 19th.” 

C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
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MASSACRE AT VALERI, 12 JAN. 1592: 
A WOODCUT .—I have an interesting 
and well-executed woodcut, impressed 
apparently on vellum, which depicts a mas- 
sacre at “ Valeri auf der Sonn” on 12 Jan. 
1592. It has. the appearance of being more 
or less contemporary, and, with a small 
margin, measures 13% inches by 104 inches. 

Below the picture is an inscription in Old 
German, which is in three poetical stanzas 
of four lines each, and the translation is 
generally : — 

The Duke of Nivers has captured the town of 
Valeri on the Somme and garrisoned it well with 
German troops. He thinks that it is now well 
secured against the French. ; 

A Captain of the Castle has let them in, the 
counterpart of Abbeville. They subject the town 
to their will. They strangle and murder according 
to their custom whatever they find, young, old, and 
very aged. May God in His mercy grant sweet 
peace, now and always. The 12th January, 1582. 

There is no indication of the engraver’s 
name. I wish, if possible, to identify the 
occasion depicted and the reasons leading 
up to it. Louis de Gonzagne, Duc de 
Nevers, was a celebrated captain of the 
Catholic League who died at the age of 55 
in 1595. What is the object of the desire to 
perpetuate the massacre of St. Valery-on- 
Somme, and is there any known explanation 
of the existence of the engraving? It must 
at some time have been highly valued to 
persist so long and in such excellent condi- 
tion. 

(Sir) HAROLD WILBERFORCE-BELL. 

Portington Hall, 

Howden, Yorkshire. 


BARLOw.—1. Capt. Benjamin Barlow, 

late 38th Foot, born 5 Feb. 1790, d. at 
East Budleigh, Devon, 11 Sept. 1869; married 
Lucy ——; had a brother John, who d. at 
Budleigh 7 Nov. 1853, aged 64, and whose 
wife Elizabeth d. 30 Dec. 1852, aged 68. 
Their sister, Mary Powell, d. 14 May 1863, 
aged 75; and Benjamin’s eldest dau. Clara 
Louisa d. 4 June 1909, aged 89. (MLI. at 
East Budleigh and Budleigh Salterton.) Was 
he identical with Lieut. Benjamin Barlow, 
69th Foot, who served with the Raja of 
Nagpur’s forces 1817-19 and had a daughter 


Susan Elizabeth, born 1 Oct. 1817 (East ' 


India Register, 1818, 2nd edition), died 27 





July 1819 (Bengal Directory, 1820); and 
another dau. born at Nagpur, 15 Aug. 1819 
(Calcutta Annual Register and Directory, 
1820)? And what was his parentage? 

2. Capt. George R. P. Barlow, Bengal 
Army, d. in the garrison at Lucknow, during 
the siege, 21 Aug. 1857, aged 32 (mural 
tablet, erected by his widow, in SS. Margaret 
and Andrew, Littleham, Devon). This was 
George Robert Pratt Barlow, Lieut. 50th 
Bengal Native Infy.: see East India Register, 
1858, 2nd edition. Was he a son of Thomas 
Pratt Barlow, who entered the army as a 
cornet in 8th K.R.I. Dragoons, by purchase, 
11 Aug. 1808; was promoted lieut. in the 
same regiment, 13 Aug. 1810; capt. (by pur- 
chase), 40th Foot, 28 June 1821; and, after 
serving in 11th Light Dragoons and 19th 
Dragoons, retired by sale of his commission, 
28 Apr. 1827? His wife appears to have 
been Sophia Hale ——. Presumably he was 
distinct from the Thomas Pratt Barlow who 
married, 7 July 1824, Margaret, widow of 
Edward Watson and dau. of Rev. —— 
Bathie, D.D. 

3. The John Barlow mentioned in para. 
1 above was possibly the same as the one of 
that name who was edycated at Blundell’s 
1809-16 (aged 10 on entry, son of Thomas 
Wm., clerk, of Halberton); and whose 
brother Thomas Wotton Barlow was also 
at Blundell’s 1809-18, aged 9 on entry. 

4. Major Harry Barlow, S. Staffs Regt., 
educ. Clifton 1880-81 (being then a ward of 
O. T. Barlow, of Bathampton), d. at Delhi, 
of cholera, 21 July 1909, aged 42 (Delhi, St. 
James’ burial register: M.I. in Nicholson 
Cemetery, Delhi). What was his parentage? 


(Brig.) H. BULLOcK. 


SAMUEL WESLEY (1662-1735) AND 
SOUTH ORMSBY.—In ‘Hetty Wes- 
ley,’ by “ Q.”, it is stated that Samuel Wesley, 
soon after 1689, was presented to the living 
of South Ormsby, Lincolnshire, by the 
Marquis of Normanby, and that the family 
resided there until the spring of 1697. “Q.” 
adds that “close by the parish church stood 
the Hall, the great house of the Lord 
Marquis of Normanby, who, in 1694, made 
Mr. Wesley his domestic chaplain.” 
The patronage of South Ormsby was in 


| the family of Massingberd, and Wesley was 


actually presented by Burrell Massingberd (a 
minor) and Anne Lady Massingberd, his 
mother. 
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Lord Normanby had no “ great house ” in 
the parish. Ormsby Hall, not a great house, 
was during Burrell Massingberd’s minority, 
and up to 1714, let to Lord Castleton. Was 
he the “ noblerhan who had a house in the 
parish and with whom lived a woman of 
dishonourable life who persisted in visiting 
Mrs, Wesley,” with the result that “ Mr. 
Wesley coming in one day and finding this 
person with his wife, took her by the hand 
and handed her out.” 

What is known of Lord Castleton of this 
date? 

P. D. M. 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF ‘ GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS ’?—Many sources and ana- 
logues of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ have been 
noted from time to time, but nobody, I be- 
lieve, has drawn attention to the following 
interesting passage from Robert Boyle’s 
‘Occasional Reflections upon Several Sub- 
jects,’ 1665 (The Last Section, Reflection III, 
Upon the eating of Oysters, p. 199: — 


Eugfenius]: You put me in mind of a fancy 
of your friend Mr. Boyle, who was saying, that he 
had thoughts of making a short Romantick story, 
where the scene should be laid in some Island of 
the Southern Ocean, govern’d by some such rational 
Laws and Customs as those of Utopia or the New 
Atlantis, and in this Country he would introduce 
an Observing Native, that upon his return home 
from his Travels made in Europe, should give an 
account of our Countries and manners, under 
feign’d Names, and frequently intimate in his 
Relations, (or in his Answers to Questions that 
should be made him) the reasons of his wondering 
to find our Customs so extravagant and differing 
from those of his Country. For your Friend 
imagin’d, that by such a way of proposing many 
of our practices, we should our selves be brought 
unawares to condemn, or perhaps laugh at them, 
and should at least cease to wonder to find other 
Nations think them as extravagant, as we think 
the manners of the Dutch and Spaniards, as they 
are represented in our Travellers Books. 

Lind[amor]: I dislike not the project, and wish 
it were prosecuted by some Body, that being im- 
partial were more a friend to Fables. For when 
I consider, that the name of Barbarian was given 
by the two Noblest Peoples of the Earth, the 
Greeks and Romans, not onely to all the rest of 
the World, but to one another, though both these 
Nations were highly civiliz’d, and the courtly 
Persians and other voluptuous Asiaticks, were per- 
haps no less so than they, I doubt that most 
Nations in stileing one anothers Manners extrava- 
gant and absurd, are guided more by Education 
and Partiality than Reason, and that we laugh at 
many Customs of Strangers onely because we never 
were bred to them, and prise many of our own 
onely because we never consider’d them. And we 





may well believe that Custom has much a larger | daughters. 





Empire than men seem to be aware of, since whole 
Nations are wholly swai’d by it, that do not reckon 
themselves among its Subjects, nor so much as 
dream that they are so. 

The differences between this and ‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels’ are obvious enough: 
particularly, it is a native of the southern 
island who is to expound the customs of 
England. The similarities are equally 
striking: particularly that typical contrast 
between Reason and mere Education and 
between the customs of a rational country 
and those of England. 

That Swift knew some, at least, of Boyle’s 
work is beyond question; it will be remem- 
bered that it was in parody of his style that 
the ‘ Meditation upon a Broomstick’ was 
written. Was this, then, the spark that set 
the train on fire? 

H. J. OLIver. 


Sydney & London, 1947. 


UTCHER’S STRAW HAT.—A short 
paragraph in the March 1947, issue of 
Woman says that an enterprising butcher, 
some fifty years ago, started to wear 
a straw hat as a publicity stunt, to advertise 
his shop. For one reason or another, the 
idea became popular among his fellow 
butchers, so that now the straw hat, wom 
winter and summer, has become a mark of 
identification for the trade. On what factual 
basis does the story rest? 
M. Donovan. 
(‘American N. and Q.’, March 1947.) 


"THE SLANEY FAMILY.—Can any reader 
give me the pedigree of the Slaneys 
(Slaney) of Yardley and Lulsley, Worcester- 
shire, with the names of their wives? A 
John Slaney of Yardley and Lulsley was the 
father of four daughters: (1) Sarah, (2) 
Mary, (3) Barbara, (4) name_unknown. 

(1) Sarah married William Goldborough. 

(2) Mary married a Hussey and had a 
daughter, Margaretta, who married a Wheat- 
ley of Lesness House, Erith, Kent. 

(3) Barbara, born 1715, married 1734, 
John Girle of Burnham, Berkshire, and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. They had a daughter, 
Caroline, who married Philip Lybbe Powys 
of Hardwick House, Oxfordshire. Barbara 
died 1801. 

(4) The daughter whose name I do not 
know was half-sister to the three other 
She married first a Mr. Philp, 
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secondly a Mr. Flowyer. Her daughter by 
Mr. Philp married the Marquis de la Peire, 
and her daughter by Mr. Flowyer, Elizabeth, 
married Pennystone Powney of Iver Place, 
Berkshire. . 

Can any reader tell me anything about 
the family of the Marquis de la Peire? 

John Slaney lived during the last part of 
the seventeenth century and the first part of 
the eighteenth. Burke does not give this 
branch of the family, and affiliates the 
Shropshire Slaneys to one Stephen Slaney, 
son of Ralph Slaney of Yardley, whereas the 
Visitations of Shropshire 1623 affiliate them 
to John Slaney, brother of Stephen and son 
of Ralph. 

L. L. NoRSworRTHY. 


(OMPOSERS.— Where are these buried? 
Berlioz (d. Paris 1869); Mascagni (d. 
Rome 1945); Meyerbeer (d. Paris 1863); and 
Offenbach (d. Paris 1880), ~ 


(COMPOSERS AND MARRIAGE.—Am I 
right in saying that the following never 
married? Auber, Bellini, Bizet, Donizetti, 
Gounod, Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Meyer- 
beer, Offenbach, and Puccini. 
I know that Beethoven never married and 
that the following did marry: Berlioz, 
Mozart, Rossini, Verdi, Wagner and Weber. 


H. A. 


Two COPPER COINS have been 

handed to me which were dug up in a 
garden not long ago, for which I should like 
some explanation. 

1. A coin, or possibly a medal, bearing 
a good portrait of the famous iron master, 
John Wilkinson, who was interred in an iron 
coffin on his estate at Castlehead, N. Lanca- 
shire. On the reverse side is a seated figure 
of a smith hammering on an anvil. The in- 
scription above the figure is “ Halfpenny ”; 
below it, the date “1793”. Why is the name 
on this medal spelt Wilkison, with the 
first n omitted, as he is so well known as 
Wilkinson? 

There is also an inscription on the edge of 
the medal. I can make out clearly “ Liver- 
pool”, and what looks like “‘ Anglesea ”, but 
nothing more, as the object is damaged. 

2. A coin: “Georgius III, D.G. Rex. 
1807”; the head wearing a laurel wreath. 





On obverse: seated fig. of Britannia, with 
name above it; no value designation on coin. 
What was it intended for? 


W. C. WoRSDELL. 


HOPPNER MEYER, PAINTER AND 

ENGRAVER. — He was the son of 
Henry Meyer (1782-1847), also a painter and 
engraver, whose portrait of Charles Lamb 
hangs in the India Office, London. 

Hoppner Meyer worked in Canada from 
about 1840 to about 1862, the last year in 
which we have any trace of him. He later 
went back to England where he died. He 
must have left a large body of work here, 
but so far only about fifteen of his portraits, 
all in water colour, have come to light. 

I should like further biographical details. 


WILLIAM COLGATE. 
Weston, Ontario, Canada. 


HEAVING THE LOG.—When did this 
cease on Union-Castle ships and on 
P. & O. ships? I remember it in 1883, 
voyage to the Cape, R.M.S. Moor. I rather 
think we had it in 1893, voyage to India, 
H.M.S. Himalaya, but not sure. 
H. A. 


ORD WOLSELEY.-~The Field-Marshal 
wrote “ The world’s final Armageddon 
will be between the United States and 
Russia.” In what book of his does that 
appear? I remember reading it. 
H. A. 


MAYPOLE IN SYRAND. — When 
abolished? Writing in 1729, the poet 

Bramston in ‘Art of Politics’ asks, 

Where’s the maypole in the Strand? 


H. A. 


AFRICAN BIG GAME. — Moffat’s 
Journal, 9 Sept. 1857, says “tigers are 
numerous.” There are no tigers in Africa. 
What beast is he referring to? 
H. A. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Does anyone know the 
complete poem or the author of the following 
closing line? ‘“‘ I reach out and touch the face of 
God.”” The poem was written shortly after or 
during the recent war, and concerned a young 
aviator. 
F. WINKLER. 
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RALPH ALLEN OF BATH (cxci. 262; 
excii. 218).—Some light on this enquiry 
is thrown by the will of Field-Marshal 
George Wade. It is in P.C.C. (Strahan 104) 
and I have made a copy of it, which is given 
below. It will be seen that the Field- 
Marshal does not mention a son William. 
The will runs as follows: — 


In the name of God this is the last will and testa- 
ment of me George Wade Field Marshal of his 
Majesty’s Forces of the parish of Saint James 
in the County of Middlesex. In primis I give & 
devise to my two natural sons George Wade now 
a captain in my Regiment of Dragoon Guards and 
John Wade a Captain in Genl Blands Regiment of 
Dragoons all my lands tenements & hereditaments 
whatsoever in the county of Middlesex with the 
appurtenances thereunto belonging as also _ all 
moneys that shall remain due to me at the time 
of my death on mortgages of lands in any part of 
Great Britain to hold to the said George and John 
Wade equally and their assigns for ever they paying 
out of the said estates the annuitys following vizt 
one hundred pound a year to Mrs. Sarah Guest 
during her natural Life (for the performance of 
which I have given her my Bond) sixty pounds 
a year to my niece Mrs. Elizabeth Jeffries widow 
and forty pounds a year to Mrs. Wade widow of 
my Brother during their natural Lives to be paid 
them half yearly Item 1 give to my_ natural 
daughter Mrs. Jane Erle the sum of Fifteen hundred 
pounds I give to William Wade only son to my 
nephew Ma.or Wade one thousand pound I give 
to my niece Mrs. Elizabeth Jeffries above named 
five hundred pounds I give to my worthy friend 
the Rt Honble Sr Paul Methuen one hundred pound 
{ give to the Right Honble Lord Carpenter one 
hundred pound I give to Ralph Allen Esquire of 
Prior Park near Bath one hundred pound I give 
to John Mason esquire and to Emilia Mason his 
wife one hundred pound each I give to John 
James Heidegger Esqr one hundred pound I give 
to Jerome Vandiest painter one hundred pound I 
give to Lieutenant John Archer of the Train of 
Artillery now in Flanders two hundred pounds 
I give to Mr. Herdman my house steward one 
hundred pound I give to Peter Warren my valet 
de chambre one hundred pound I give to Lewis 
Barbut my Butler fifty pounds I give to the rest 
of my servants who shall be in my service at the 
time of my death one hundred and fifty pounds 
to be divided amongst them in such proportions as 
my executors shall think fit I give five hundred 
pounds to erect a monument to my memory in 
Westminster Abby or in the great church at Bath 
Item I give all the residue of my estate (not herein 
given or disposed of) to George and John Wade 
above mentioned equally if they are both living at 
the time of my death or the whole to the survivor of 
them if one of them should dye during my life as 
also all my moneys which may be due to me from 
the Government or any other Persons at the time 
of my decease and also my Books Plate pictures 
furniture equipment and other effects and I do ap- 


_— 


| point the said George and John Wade the sole 
executors of this my last will and testament and 
I do hereby revoke all former and other wills made 
by me In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand 
and seal this first day of June in the year 1747 jp 
the twentieth year of his Majestys Reign 
' George Wade 
Witnesses : 
Sarah Snee 
A: Pinnell 
+ os ay 
emorandum I have made a deed dispositi 
and assignation of the twelve thousand punts Gal 
to me from his Grace the Duke of Athol to Cap- 
py ng and pp cog apa Wade or the survivor 
em bearing date the twenty fift { 
“— op Wade. — deme. 
roved at London 24 March 1747 [1747-8] by the 
oaths of George Wade Esquire and 
Esquire the executors. y earl 


C. Roy HuDLEsTon. 


BRITANNIA ON THE PENNY: HER 
IDENTITY THROUGHOUT (cxcii, 

13, 109).—I submit that Miss Seymour is 
correct in her assertion that the image of 
Britannia on the pennies of to-day is not that 
of Frances Stuart. That lady’s effigy appears 
to have been discarded by the Mint in the 
nineties. This is made clear by an inspec- 
tion of Victorian penny-pieces of different 
dates. I have before me a penny of 1891. 
The reverse shows the figure accepted as that 
of La Belle Stuart, in the stylized manner of 
her day. (‘ Probably” her’s, according to 
the ‘D.N.B.’) Another penny, dated 1896, 
shows a Britannia drawn, to all appearance, 
from a new model. She is similarly posed in 
the main, but there are obvious differences 
of detail; the posture, as a whole, is 
medernized. Moreover, the lighthouse and 
the ship which appear on the older coin, are 
omitted. The two designs are surely the 
work of different men of different periods. 
A penny of more recent date, 1938, shows a 
further alteration in Britannia’s attitude, The 
left arm is more bent, and the trident conse- 
quently more upright; the lighthouse re- 
appears, but not the ship. 

_The older presentment of Britannia was 
historic, and, as a work of art, superior, in 
my humble opinion, to the new one; which 
induces the trite reflection—Why is it that 
those set in authority cannot leave well 
alone? 

CLAUD RUSSELL. 


"i SIR CHARLES” AND “THE JOC- 
KEY” BY “H. B.” (cxcii. 195). 
— Without seeing the caricatures, it is 
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impossible to be certain of the allu- 
sions, but it is suggested that the 
second refers to the marriage of the Duke 
of Cambridge in June 1818. Of his brothers, 
the King, George IV, had had an only 
daughter, then dead; Frederick, Duke of 
York, Commander-in-Chief, ie. “The 
Colonel,” had been married for many years 
without issue; William, Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV, Admiral of the Fleet, 
ie. “ Old Shiver-my-Timbers,” was still un- 
married (he married in the following July); 
Edward, Duke of Kent, had recently 
married, on 29 May 1818, so presumably 
“Kentina’” was the Duchess of Kent; 
Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, had no 
issue capable of succeeding to the Crown; 
and Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
had been married for three years, but his son 
was not born until the following year. 

The tragic death of the Princess Charlotte 
in November 1817 left the succession to the 
throne open, with the result that there was 
a spate of royal marriages, the Duke of 
Kent, 29 May 1818, the Duke of Cambridge 
1 June 1818, and the Duke of Clarence 11 
July 1818. 

This quick succession of the marriages of 
three rather middle-aged royal princes gave 
rise to a certain amount of amused public 
comment, of which it seems likely that this 
caricature was a manifestation. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


JOHN COLLINS, 1682 (cxcii. 216).—The 

John Collins referred to is the mathe- 
matician, 1625-1683, an account of whom is 
given in the ‘D.N.B.’, and the title of the 
book is ‘ Salt and Fishery, a discourse thereof 
insisting on the following Heads: 


1. The several ways of making Salt in 
England. 


7. The case and sufferings of the Salt- 
workers. 

8. Proposals for 
1682. 


A copy of this book is in the British Museum 
catalogue, and on page 147 of the work the 
caption heading reads “ A short narrative of 
the sufferings and case of the salt workers of 
Sheilds, Northumberland, Durham &c. . . .” 

Collins has evidently extracted some of 
his information from a manuscript now in 


their relief 





the Lansdowne collection (253, 17), British 
Museum, as much of his “narrative” is 
direct quotation from that manuscript. The 
manuscript itself has been printed, and is to 
be found in vol. 3, no. 3 (1847) of the 
famous series of Newcastle Reprints, pub- 
lished by M. A. Richardson about the middle 
of the last century. 
T. MURGATROYD. 


ST. DYMPNA (cxcii. 124, 173).—I do not 

know the reason why the life and 
martyrdom of this Irish Saint should have 
been singled out for special treatment by 
Italian poets and composers of the seven- 
teenth century—but the fact remains that 
there are at least five oratorios on the sub- 
ject of “ Santa Timpna ” or “ Santa Dimma ” 
as she is called. 

In the British Museum there exists the 
libretto of one of them which, although 
called ““drama sacro” is an opera rather 
than an oratorio: “La Vittoria Fuggitiva 
Drama sacro. Parte prima All’ cm.™° sig.t 
Cardinal d’Aragona Vicere di Napoli, etc. 
Del D:' Giuseppe Castaldo.” No imprint 
(but Naples 1664), pp. [6] + 125 + [2]. 4°. 
It consists of an “ antiprologo,” a prologue 
and three acts, and amongst the numerous 
characters appear “Ré d’Irlanda,’” “Timp- 
na,” “Anima della Regina d’Irlanda,” 
while others of the interlocutori have Italian 
and Oriental names. An earlier edition of 
this (1653) is recorded by Quadrio, a later 
one (1672) is in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The composer is not mentioned in the British 
Museum libretto. 

I have bibliographical references to four 
other oratorios on the same subject, and 
shall be glad to let your correspondent have 
them if he so requires. 


(Dr.) ALFRED LOEWENBERG. 
18 Lawn Road, London, N.W.3. 


BOILED SKELETONS (cxcii. 16, 153).— 
The procedure of boiling corpses to re- 
move the flesh: from the bones, as described 
in the original query, met with most severe 
ecclesiastical censure at the end of the 
thirteenth century. In the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia (London, 1913)—article *‘ Cremation’ 
—the following passage occurs: 
Boniface VIII, on 21st February, 1300, in the 
sixth year of his pontificate, promulgated a law 
which was in substance as follows: They were 
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ipso facto excommunicated who disembowelled , 


bodies of the dead or inhumanly boiled them to 
separate the flesh from the bones, with a view to 
transportation for burial in their native land. 
“* Detestandae feritatis abusum,”’ he calls it, and 
jt was practised in case of those of noble rank 
who had died outside their own territory and had 
expressed a wish to be buried at their place of 
birth. 

Presumably the custom had attained some 
popularity prior to this enactment. It has 


ment of Boniface VIII (“ De Sepulturis ’’) 
forbade the process of dissection for ana- 
tomical purposes, but such is not the case. 

B. S. Puckle (‘Funeral Customs: Their 
Origin and Development °— London, 1926, 
p. 194) says that the separate burial of the 
heart was forbidden by Boniface VIII in 
1294, but that Benedict XI, Pope from 1303- 
1304, withdrew the prohibition. 


K. R. WEBB. 
University College, Southampton. 
A TEST OF PATERNITY (clxxxix. 279; 
" exe, 65, 174).—An interesting instance 
of the “couvade” is to be found also in 
the thirteenth-century French chante-fable 
* Aucassin & Nicolette, which was several 
times translated into English (by Andrew 
Lang, F. W. Bourdillon, Laurence Housman, 
and others). The following quotation from 
it is taken from an anonymous translation, 
illustrated by E. A. Cox (Leigh-on-Sea, 
1947): 
Then Aucassin, the gentle Knight, 
In that chamber goes forthright, 
Up to the bed he went his way, 
The bed whereon the Monarch lay; 
He stopped, and stood beside the bed, 
And spoke some words—hear what he said :— 
“*Go to, fool! what’s this you’ve done? ” 
““T am in child-bed of a son,” 
The King said, ‘“‘ When my month shall end, 
I shall be well and then I’ll wend 
To hear a mass: for always so 
My father did; and then I’ll go 
To fight against my enemies,— 
I will never cease! ” 


When Aucassin heard the King speak so, 
he pulled all the clothes that were on him 
and threw them down the chamber. He saw 
behind him a cudgel; he took it, and turned 
and struck and beat him until he had nearly 
killed him. “Oh! fair sir,” said the King, 
“what do you ask of me? Are you crazy 
that you beat me in my own house?” “ By 





the heart of God!” said Aucassin, “ ill- | 


made son of a wench, I will kill you if you 


do not swear to me that never more in your 
land shall a man lie in child-bed!” He 


swore it. ... 
O. F. BABLER. 


G0oD KING WENCESLAS (clv. 312)— 

It would be a pity, even after years, to 
leave a_ false statement uncorrected: 
Vincislao, mentioned in Dante’s Purgatorio, 


VII, 101-102, t the Pat 
sometimes been claimed that this pronounce- ae 0 ee 


Bohemia, Duke Wenceslas (908-929), known 
in England as “ the Good King Wenceslas,” 
who was really good, but Wenceslas IV 
(1270-1305), to whom Dante at another 
place of his Divina Commedia (Paradiso, 
XIX, 125-126), perhaps also too severely, 
refers, calling him “quel di Buemme, che 
mai valor non conobbe, né volle.” 
O. F. BABLER. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


KEITH'S CHAPEL (cxcii. 125).—This was 

one of the most notorious of those 
places for the performance of “ Fleet ” mar- 
riages which abounded in London prior to 
the passing of the Marriage Act of 1754, and 
was conducted by the Rev. Alexander Keith, 
It stood in Curzon Street, Mayfair, on the 
island-site between East Chapel Street and 
West Chapel Street. It was sometimes 
known also as the Mayfair Chapel, or the 
Curzon Chapel, and was demolished in 1879, 
Frequent reference to this chapel is made 
in most of the standard works on London, 
and in eighteenth century letters and 
memoirs. 

JOHN YEOWELL. 


RAINIER OF SANDWICH (cxcii. 108).— 

The ‘ Genealogy of the Rainier Family, 
edited by J. H. Rainier, was printed in 
Johannesburg in 1903; a pedigree of a 
family of this name appears in ‘ History of 
St. Laurence, Thanet’ (C. Cotton, 1895), at 
p. 186. Both works are available in the 
British Museum. My notes do not show 
whether they deal with the Sandwich family. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


ARMOUR IN EFFIGIES (cxcii. 83)—tt 
may be of interest to add to my original 
list an effigy of a knight dating c. 1360, in the 
church at Astbury, Cheshire, which shows 4 
basnet with holes for attaching the visor. 


C. B. 
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__ The Library. 





Proverbios Morales. By Santob de Carrion, 
edited by I. G. Llubera. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. xii + 162 pp. £1 Is. Od.) 


TWO earlier editions exist in print of the 
‘Proverbios Morales, written by the 
Castilian Jew Shem Tob or Santob de Car- 
rién towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Each of these editions makes use 
of one only of the four extant manuscripts, 
although not of the same one; and each is 
virtually inaccessible to the modern student. 
If it did no more than make generally avail- 
able the fully collated text, the new venture 
would therefore justify itself. 

The present work forms a not unexpected 
sequel to a previous publication by the same 
editor. It is now some dozen years since 
Professor Llubera produced as a separate 
volume his reading of the anonymous 
‘Coplas de Yocef.’ In an article which had 
already appeared in the Revue Hispanique 
he had given his transcription into Latin 
type of the fifteenth century Hebrew charac- 
ters of this poem: to the text as published in 
book form he added a short introduction, an 
essay On sources and parallel passages, the 
original version in Hebrew characters and 
an English translation. The ‘ Proverbios 
Morales,’ based primarily upon a manuscript 
which the editor had transcribed in 1932 in 
preparation for the ‘Coplas de Yocef,’ pre- 
sents him with much the same exercise and 
receives a not dissimilar treatment. 

The essential problem faced by Professor 
Llubera has been the establishment of his 
text from four comparatively unrelated 
manuscripts, all copied in the middle third 
of the fifteenth century, some seventy-five to 
one hundred years, that is, after Santob had 
finished his poem. A further complication, 
as for the ‘Coplas de Yogef,’ has been the 
fact that the master manuscript, the muti- 
lated Cambridge University Library MS. 
Add, 3355, acquired from Jerusalem in 1896, 
is written in Rabbinic Spanish, in Hebrew 
characters for the most part unpointed. 
Professor Llubera is to be congratulated 
upon the competent way in which he has 
solved this problem. 

he poem as reconstituted consists of 
1,462 lines, written, with the exception of 
lines 67-90, in alexandrine couplets having 
internal rhyme on the sixth syllable as well 


~_—— 








as at the end, a verse-form which results in 
an abnormally heavy caesura as well as a 
virtual ab-ab rhyme pattern. Its subject 
matter, qualified by Santob as a “ sermon 
. comunal mente trobado de_ glosas, 
moral mente de _ filosophia sacado,” is 
divided into twenty-one short sections, each 
consisting of the postulation of a philo- 
sophic thought, the various aspects of which 
are subsequently examined and illustrated. 
Most of the basic reflections are directly 
biblical in flavour, while others bear 
comparison with certain of the French 
proverb collections of the thirteenth century 
or such Italian works as the ‘Splanamento ’ 
of Girardo Patecchio da Cremona, them- 
selves largely derived from the Bible. The 
frequent digressions and apparent after- 
thoughts would seem to point to a composi- 
tion spread over a number of years, started 
perhaps as early as 1345 in Soria and con- 
cluded some fifteen years later in Carrién, 
after the succession of Peter the Cruel. 

In an introduction of sixty pages, Profes- 
sor Llubera has reiterated such few facts as 
are known of the life of Santob and of those 
of his works edited to date. This is followed 
by a detailed description of the four manu- 
scripts concerned and an examination of 
their language peculiarities. As is inevitable 
with manuscripts derived from independent 
parent copies and written at so long a time 
after the original composition, little con- 
clusive argument can be come to concerning 
the manuscript tradition. 

Examples of Judaeo-Romance have been 
published regularly if, from their very 
scarcity, at comparatively rare intervals, 
during the last hundred years. The literary 
value of several of these works has been 
slight, perhaps two of the best being the 
present poem and the well-known ‘ Elégie de 
Troyes,’ made available in both Hebrew and 
Latin characters by A. Darmsteter as early 
as 1874, and commencing, as re-collated by 
D. S. Blonheim : 

Mont sont a mechief (Isr(ael), l’egaree gent, 

E os ne poet mes se os se vont enrajant; 


Car d’entre os furet ars meinz pros corsage e 
gent 


Ki por lor vivre ne voret doner nus _ rachet 

d’argent. 

The linguistic importance of all of them 
has been great. The time is perhaps 
approaching for a detailed study and col- 
lected edition of this literature as a whole, 
not limiting itself nationally as did D. S. 
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Blonheim in his review of 1927, but covering | 


the whole field of Judaeo-Romance. To the 
writer of such a comprehensive work Pro- 
fessor Llubera’s present edition of Santob’s 
poem must offer a valuable and scholarly 
contribution. 


Ballate Popolari d’Inghilterra e di Scozia 
Testo, Traduzione, Introduzione e note di 
Sergio Baldi (G. C. Sansoni Editore 
Firenze Prezzo. L.200. pp. xlviii + 294). 


HE contribution of Italian scholars to 
English studies has not, hitherto, been 
considerable, though the work of Professor 
Mario Praz (now of the University of Rome) 
is of first class importance. English studies 
are said to be extremely popular in the 
universities of democratic post-war Italy, 
and one of the first fruits of this enthusiasm 
is, perhaps, to be seen in this scholarly and 
attractive anthology of popular English 
and Scottish ballads published by a famous 
Florentine firm and edited by Signor Sergio 
Baldi. 

Signor Baldi prints the original texts of 
thirty English and Scottish traditional ballads 
with an Italian prose translation, an intro- 
duction and notes. The selection is admir- 
able. The thirty ballads include not only 
some of the very best examples of Anglo- 
Scottish balladry, but they have also been 
chosen so as to represent every important 
type of ballad. The editor has divided the 
ballads into five groups according to subject 
matter, and within each group he has 
arranged them carefully (“ rigidamente, 
anche se non brutalmente”’) in chronological 
order so as to illustrate as far as possible the 
development of each type of ballad. The 
texts are taken from Child’s great collection, 
and, instead of manufacturing composite 
versions to suit modern taste, Signor Baldi 
has wisely chosen from Child’s work texts 
which, in his own words seem “ best adapted 
to give an idea of the popular tradition of 
the ballad as it is, without any attempt to 
show excessive partiality to this sort of 
poetry, or to wish to make it seem what, in 
fact, it is not.” 

The introduction is a concise and masterly 
essay giving an account of ballad criticism 
since the eighteenth century and a critical 
summary of the conclusion of such modern 


scholars as Pound, Ker, Schmidt and Keith, 
Rejecting the old mystical conception of the 
ballads as the composition of the “ folk,” hg 
adopts the view that the ballads are po 

produced by a “popular school” of pogiy 
and consisting of material which has und ‘ 
gone a process of “ stylization ” peculiar i 
this oral tradition. So far from being the 
simple outpourings of primitive bards, | he 
great ballads are the products of a conscious 
and often very elaborate art. He dismisses 





the notion that such rhetorical devices @ 
‘incremental repetition’ were always mere” 
helps for weary improvisers with a perti 
question. “ Who could think of a conceal 
weariness (una mascherata stanchezza) 
reading the strophes of ‘ Edward’ or ‘ 
Ballad of Lord Randal’? ” 
Signor Baldi’s commentary, which is be 
philological and historical, is very full and 
helpful. His book is probably the = 
scholarly work of its size on this subject now 
available in Europe, and Italian students 
English literature are fortunate in being 
to study the great tradition of English es 
lar poetry under such admirable guidance, 
A reprint of the text of his anthology witha 
translation of his introduction and commen- 
tary would be of the greatest value to British 
and American students. 


a3 
‘ 


[N The Genealogists’ Magazine for March, 
again we have an article, this time by 
Mr. J. N. Deacon, describing simply and 
attractively how the author, starting almost 
from zero, and without much experience, 
carried back the pedigree of a West Country 
yeoman family named Toms for a dozen 
generations. It shows how one must us 
one’s wits in a chase of this kind, and how 
wise it is always to seek the help of o 
workers who can suggest fresh sources 
information. A lecture by Miss Cameroa, 
Records Clerk to the Middlesex pee 
Council, forms the front article: it re 
the vast amount of material useful 
students of family history that is under her 
care, and makes us realise how difficult itis 
to exhaust even one of those numerous 





classes of evidence that help us to piece to- 


| gether the generations and give them human 


| interest, 
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